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LETTERS TO PROMINENT PERSONS. 

No. I. — To the Secretary of State. 



My Dear Secretary: I had nearly called yon "my dear 
Senator," for (unless the depilatory influence of office is called in) 
one does not shake off the friendly habit of years in a few weeks or 
months. But it suddenly occurred to me that to address you thus 
would be to wound you as Dido wounded tineas when she insisted 
on making him tell oyer again for her the doleful tale of sacked 
and burning Troy. 

"Sic me servavit Apollo." As you received your education in 
the humanities on the three-legged stool of a merchant's count- 
ing-house, and not within the academic groves of a University, 
these classical touches of mine, I know, will almost console you for 
any cutaneous irritation that may be provoked, perhaps, by this or 
that necessary reference to the irrevocable Past or the uncontrolla- 
ble Future. 

Your friends, your party — I might almost say your country — 
I may certainly say your proud little State, will always think of you, 
must always think of you as the "Senator from Delaware." It is 
no fault of theirs — it is hardly a merit of yours — that thus to think 
of yon is to cast a sort of oblique obloquy upon a most conscientious 
and consistent Democratic Senator, your colleague. That is a 
matter which you must settle, on its merits, with Senator Saulsbury, 
when he comes, if he ever shall come, to insist that Democratic 
Delaware shall receive from the Department of State at least an 
equal recognition in the diplomatic service of the Union which 
reposes upon these two massive pillars of State sovereignty, with 
Republican Vermont. 

All that now concerns me is to maintain that the appeal which 
the old woman of antiquity made from Philip drunk to Philip 
sober, ought to lie from the Secretary of State who is the butt to- 
day of every witling's flying shaft of scorn, to the Senator from 
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Delaware who but a brief twelvemonth ago was the cynosure of so 
many plans and of such prismatic hopes. 

My purpose is to urge this appeal. And if I am asked in whose 
interest I urge it, and to what direct end, I answer frankly and at 
once, that I urge it in your interest, to which, like all the Blue Hen's 
Chickens and like yourself, I have the "single eye" of the late 
Mr. Fernando Wood, your staunch and loyal ally ; and that I urge 
it to the end that I may further your once cryptic, but now apoc- 
alyptic longing to abandon a position, not the one you sought 
and which you ought never to have accepted, and drop back into 
a seat from which you rose with reluctance for the first time when 
you rose to vacate it finally. 

" Events are moving," even in the conservative little common- 
wealth which was so successfully invaded and captured by your 
"carpet-bagging" ancestors from New York at the beginning of 
the century which is now rounding to its close. We in Philadel- 
phia and in Wilmington know (for our local and family traditions 
are close and " provincial ") how much pains it cost those inde- 
fatigable adventurers to get the better in local influence of the 
good old Delaware stock, the Bedfords, the Barretts, the Vinings, 
the Latimers, the Pattersons, the Claytons, the Rodneys, the 
Beads, the Dickinsons, the McKeans ! You have cultivated such 
cheerful and useful relations with the Drexels, and with that 
eminent elegiac poet Mr. Childs, that the estimable editor of the 
" Philadelphia Ledger " has probably forgiven you the wrongs in- 
flicted by your ancestors upon his. If it was a good thing for 
Jeffrey and Brougham to "meditate literature upon a little oat- 
meal " at Edinburgh fourscore years ago and more, it has certainly 
been a better thing for you to meditate politics at Philadelphia in 
our time upon terrapin, and to hobnob with the Camerons over 
champagne in white glass bottles at the expense of an association 
of amiable agriculturists always ready to crack a magnum, for the 
sake of exploding your friend Mr. Duffy's infallible joke about the 
equivalence of cost between a quart of imported crime d'Ay and a 
quart of amateur native cr&me de vache ! 

But many circumstances combine to make me doubt whether 
the history of Delaware is as familiar to the sixty millions, more 
or less, of the American people as the history, for example, of 
Boeotia was to the Hellenic race before the overthrow of Hellenic 
liberty and independence by the Macedonians. 
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I regret this. If the history of Delaware were as well known, 
let me say, as the history of Rhode Island (now represented, 
through your good offices, at the court of the Netherlands), there 
would he little difficulty in making the American people under- 
stand that there is no time to be lost in getting you out of the 
Department of State if you are ever to be got back into the Sen- 
ate of the United States. 

As things are, nine men in ten, I need not say, really imagine 
that Delaware and the Bayards are convertible terms, the State 
being as inseparable from the family and the family from the State 
as canvas-back ducks from Maryland and Maryland from canvas- 
back ducks. This notion is as deeply rooted in the popular mind 
as the impression that you, individually, are not to be judged by 
the same standard with casual men of the people like Seward, or 
Lincoln, or Chase, or Andrew Johnson, or Cleveland, because you 
are the American representative of that ideal of mediaeval Gallic 
chivalry, the Chevalier Bayard. The sins of the father we know 
are visited upon the children to the third and fourth generation ; 
and this may be wise if it be not wholly equitable. But it is hard 
that the virtues of an imaginary ancestor should be made a stum- 
bling-block in the way of his imaginary descendants. Let me 
clear up this grotesque misapprehension ! It is due to you at this 
crisis in your political fortunes that the truth should be known. 
You have no more to do with the Chevalier Bayard than with 
Michel Chevalier or the Chevalier d'Eon. The vulgar error on 
this point involves a cruel injustice to the memory of the knight 
sans peur et sans reproche. As he never was married, he could 
have had no children entitled to claim him as their sire ; and as 
his name was not Bayard at all, he could not have transmitted it 
to his children had his table bloomed and bourgeoned with olive 
branches. 

The sobriquet under which subsequent generations have 
learned to love and to honor the heroic soldier of King Francis 
was given to him to commemorate his gallant charger, not " a red 
roan steed of steeds," such as Miss Barrett sings, but a bright and 
blooded bay. How fond you are of horses I need not say, and no 
man who has seen you at a race-meeting will need to be told that 
you can hold your own on that subject with any Yorkshireman 
alive. But you do not claim, like the Hohenzollern, to be de- 
scended from a stallion ; and the gifted genealogist who has 
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traced back the origin of the Gallatins to the Eoman Consul 
Callatinns has not ventured, so far as I know, to intimate that 
your veins run blue with the blood of the quadruped upon whom 
Caligula conferred that rank. 

You may justly resent the imputation, so often put upon you, 
that you inherit from your forefathers a congenital contempt for 
the ignolile vulgus, for nothing is more certain than that you 
come of a family whose founder in this country was the artificer 
of his own fortunes. 

Whether your ancestor Bayard, the estimable Huguenot preach- 
er, who fled from France into the Netherlands and there married a 
sister of Petrus Stuyvesant, was by birth even a Frenchman is open 
to doubt. Certain records in the story of the persecutions which 
attended the attempt of Louis XIV. to fulfill those obligations to 
" extirpate heresy " which he assumed by his marriage contract 
with his Austrian wife lead to the belief that, like many other Cal- 
vinist pastors in France, Domine Bayard, as the Hollanders called 
him, was really a Scotchman, a countryman of John Knox, and 
that his true name was Baird. 

Be this as it may, his son Nicholas, one of the first of your 
name in America, was as "canny" as any Caledonian that ever 
lived. I need not recite the steps by which from the humble posi- 
tion of an official clerk, swift to take service under the English 
invaders and conquerors of New Amsterdam, this Dutch nephew 
of stout old Peter Stuyvesant rose to heights of political import- 
ance and of personal opulence relatively loftier than those attained 
in our own time by Sweeney and by Tweed. 

How ingeniously and skillfully Nicholas Bayard compassed the 
overthrow and the death of Leisler, the ablest champion in our 
early Colonial history of popular rights, and the New York proto- 
martyr of American Home Rule, I do not care to recite. His 
story, as you know, jars rather awkwardly upon the sounding 
contentions of your literary idol, Mr. Russell Lowell ; 

" Right forever on the scaffold, wrong forever on the throne, 
But God standeth in the shadow, keeping watch above his own." 

Leisler and his gallant lieutenant, Milborne, were arrested and 
tried for their lives under a law of which it is said that Nicholas 
Bayard procured the passage for that special purpose. Did this 
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dark history repeat itself as your political enemies aver in your 
efforts to secure the enactment of measures intended to give you 
the control of the Legislature of Delaware ? Or is this latter a 
case of unconscious " atavism ?" But to continue our story — 

Once tried and condemned they were brought by Nicholas 
Bayard to the scaffold on a warrant, the signature of which 
was secured from an intoxicated governor, plied with heavy 
liquors at a convivial board. But when Lieutenant-Governor 
Nanfan, ten years afterward, arrested Nicholas Bayard under 
the very law which he had caused to be passed for the destruction 
of Leisler; and the court had heard the case; and Nicholas 
Bayard had been found guilty of " treason and of rebellion," " and 
of inciting the soldiers in the fort to rebellion, and of persuad- 
ing them to sign libels against the existing government ; " and 
sentence of death had been passed upon him, he was suddenly 
rescued and released from prison by the timely arrival in the 
colony of that illustrious rapscallion, Hyde, Lord Cornbury, with 
whom he had kept up a secret correspondence for months, and 
who had been sent out by his royal kinsman, King William, to 
rule New York, and to save him from his British creditors. 

Under the patronage of Lord Cornbury, Nicholas Bayard lived 
and throve, so that when he died his children found themselves 
the " millionaires " of thab early time, holding from him a great 
tract of real estate on the Bowery, south of Bleecker Street, 
known as the " Bayard Farms." What became of his brother is, I 
believe, uncertain, but his collateral descendants are to be found 
to-day in Boston and Philadelphia, as well as in Delaware, and 
the association of your name with that gallant little State goes 
no further back than to the appearance in our modern politics 
of your grandfather and earliest predecessor in the Senate, to 
whom you made such an unlucky reference in your speech at 
St. Louis last summer, and who made himself such a truly 
" offensive partisan " in connection with the Federalist plot of 
1800-01, for keeping Thomas Jefferson out of the Presidency and 
putting Aaron Burr into it. 

Let me dwell on this for a moment, if only to show how unfair 
and how unfriendly it is to treat you as a public man whose 
claims to consideration rest chiefly on the superiority of his an- 
cestors to those "questionable" proceedings in politics which 
President Cleveland reprehends so sternly in his recent Message. 
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Under the date of February 12, 1801, Thomas Jefferson made 
this entry in his diary : 

" Edward Livingston tells me that Bayard applied to-day or last night to 
General Samuel Smith, and represented to him the expediency of his coming 
over to the States who vote for Burr — that there was nothing in the way of 
appointment which he might not command — and particularly mentioned the 
Secretaryship of the Navy. 

" Smith asked him if he was authorized to make the offer. He said he was 
authorized. Smith told this to Livingston and to A. C. Nicholas, who confirms 
it to me. 

'* Bayard, in like manner, tempted Livingston, not by offering any particu- 
lar office, but by representing to him" his (Livingston's) intimacy and connec- 
tion with Burr, so that from him he had everything to expect if he would come 
over to him." 

Five years after this, on the 15th of April, 1806, Thomas Jef- 
ferson found it necessary to make another record in regard to Mr. 
Bayard, in connection with a suit between Colonel Burr and Mr. 
Cheetham. In the course of this suit Colonel Burr had a deposi- 
i on taken of Mr. Bayard, of which Jefferson tells us that it 
seemed to have no relation to the suit, nor to any other object 
than to calumniate President Jefferson. 

"Bayard," says Mr. Jefferson, "pretends to have addressed to me, during 
the pending of the Presidential election in February, 1801, through General 
Samuel Smith, certain conditions on which my election might be obtained, and 
that General Smith, after conversing with me, gave answer, from me. 

" This is absolutely false. 

" No proposition of any kind was ever made to me on that occasion by 
General Smith, nor any answer authorized by me. And this fact General 
Smith affirms at this moment." 

It was at the opening of the Fifth Congress, on the 15th of 
May, 1797, that this ingenious ancestor of yours first made his 
appearance as a representative of Delaware. He had nothing to 
do with the history of the Blue Hen's Chickens during the war of 
the Revolution, nor indeed does your name occur in the annals of 
that stormy time, after the war began, excepting in a letter written 
by General "Washington from Valley Forge in the terrible winter 
of 1778 to the British commander at Philadelphia, Sir William 
Howe. 

At that time the soldiers of the Revolution were writing the 
record of their weary marches on the snow in the blood that 
streamed from their naked feet, and nothing but the indomitable 
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soul of Washington upheld the sinking cause of American In- 
dependence. A sterner chief might have been pardoned in such 
circumstances for concerning himself only with the men who were 
battling for their country under his command. But Washington 
closes a military letter to the hostile commander with an earnest 
plea in behalf of " Mr. James Bayard," of whom he says " he was 
taken prisoner near the Swede's Ford the day your army crossed the 
Schuylkill. He had just returned from college, and had no rank 
in nor connection with the army. He is not to be considered as 
a prisoner of war, but as a citizen, and as such his friends will 
propose an exchange for him." 

All this did not prevent your grandfather from working his 
way up, eventually, into the Senate of the United States, nor 
did all this prevent President Madison from consenting that 
your grandfather, though he had earnestly opposed the war of 
1812 for " Free Trade and Sailor's Rights," should accompany 
his Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Gallatin, to Europe, in May, 
1813, as a commissioner to deal with the offer of mediation made 
by Alexander I. of Eussia for the settlement of our quarrel with 
Great Britain. President Madison was writhing at that time 
under the perplexities of the position created for him by intes- 
tine squabbles in his Cabinet, and by a sort of faction fight in 
the Senate. These perplexities were such that John Randolph 
was almost justified in speaking of him as "President only de 
jure ; " and for a time they really reduced President Madison to 
political impotence almost as effectually as somewhat similar cir- 
cumstances did Mr. Hayes, " a President only de facto " in our 
own time. The private records of the long series of negotiations 
which began with the arrival of Mr. Gallatin and Mr. James A. 
Bayard in July, 1813, at St. Petersburg, and their conferences 
there with Mr. Adams, and which ended with the signing of the 
Treaty of Ghent on Christmas Day, 1814, make it quite clear 
that your grandfather, from first to last, was indisposed to insist 
upon the surrender by Great Britain of the right of search and of 
the license of impressment as matters of principle. 

Both in the original Commission to Russia, and in the Com- 
mission as modified by the appointment of Mr. Clay and of Mr. 
Jonathan Russell to negotiate conjointly with Mr. John Quincy 
Adams, Mr. Bayard, and Mr. Secretary Gallatin, a treaty of peace, 
directly with the Commissioners of Great Britain, your grand- 
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father represented the party of "peace at any price." Events 
favored him at the outset, by making it difficult for the American 
Government to insist on the surrender by Great Britain of the 
right of search ; and subsequently, by developing a troublesome 
antagonism within the body of the American Commission between 
Mr. Clay, who, as became the author of the " American system," 
thought it most vital to keep the navigation of the Mississippi 
closed against the British flag, and Mr. Adams, who justly re- 
garded the maintenance of that immemorial right of the people 
of New England to an unrestricted enjoyment of the North 
American fisheries, which George III. had acknowledged in the 
peace of Versailles, as a permanent object to be attained in any 
diplomatic understanding with Great Britain. 

You know how large was the confidence reposed during all 
these negotiations in the late Vice-President Dallas who went out 
to Bussia as the secretary of Mr. Gallatin, and how plain he used 
to make it that your grandfather, under the direction of Mr. 
Gallatin, ingeniously contrived to play off the passion of Mr. 
Clay against the petulance of Mr. Adams in the interests of that 
peace with Great Britain which Mr. Gallatin considered to be 
more important, certainly for the time being, than the protection 
of our seamen against impressment, the command of the exclusive 
navigation of the Mississippi, or the reaffirmation of the rights of 
our fishermen. 

Your sympathies, like those of your grandfather, have always 
run in the direction of Great Britain, and this, by the way, may 
perhaps be regarded as an incidental confirmation of the pre- 
sumptive evidence which carries back the origin of your Calvinistic 
" forebear," the thrifty and versatile clerk Nicholas, to Scotland 
rather than to Prance. But your grandfather had a guarantee 
against the dangerous effect of personal sympathies upon diplo- 
matic transactions, which you do not possess, in such a placidity 
of temper as served Mr. Gallatin especially, by enabling him to 
play verbal billiards, after a masterly fashion, with the irascible 
John Quincy Adams and the imperious Henry Clay. 

I dare say, for example, that your grandfather, if he had longed 
for the position held by Mr. Gallatin in the Cabinet of President 
Madison, as ardently and openly as you longed for the same posi- 
tion in the Cabinet of President Cleveland, would have been 
almost as much annoyed and disappointed by the nomination 
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of Mr. Gallatin, as you were when you found that nothing would 
induce President Cleveland to do even so much as to consider 
your claims to the control of that great engine of political 
patronage and influence, the Treasury. But your grandfather 
would never have permitted his feelings to hurry him into accept- 
ing an entirely different office for which neither his tastes nor his 
training had given him even an elementary preparation. Still less 
would he have allowed his vexation and his anxiety to betray him 
into any attempt to purchase the favor of the President by affecting 
coldness and indifference to those of his own personal friends 
whom he might have supposed to be regarded with dislike or dis- 
trust by the Executive ! 

I cannot wonder, knowing you as well as we all of us do, that 
you should have been piqued and provoked by finding yourself 
described among the candidates for Cabinet office as " a clerk in 
the house of Belmont & Company," if only because you doubtless 
regarded the description as intended to remind the public that 
your early training was that of the counting-house, not of the 
college, and that your earliest associations with literature run 
back like those of the most delightful and imaginative of book- 
keepers, Charles Lamb, to " books which are not books." But it 
was a mistake such as your grandfather would never have com- 
mitted, believe me, to allow your irritation to vent itself in the 
form of what could not fail to be regarded by the indifferent 
public as a studied attempt to "turn the cold shoulder" upon 
the most loyal and the most liberal of your political and personal 
friends ! 

Could you suppose that the story of the Chicago Convention of 
1884 was a mystery for the successful candidate, or for those who, 
having stood nearest to the successful candidate during the contest, 
stood naturally nearest to him in the organization of his work as 
President elect of the United States, and in the formation of his 
Cabinet ? To whom of all these was it a secret that the one and only 
thing which for a moment even made it possible that the lightning 
of nomination should strike your lifted brow, was the frank and 
outspoken offer of Mr. Belmont to assume the lion's share of the 
legitimate expense of a presidential canvass, should your name be 
inscribed upon the banner of the party ? To whom of all these 
was it a secret that during the administration of Mr. Pierce and 
of Mr. Buchatfan, while your excellent father was keeping little 
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Delaware firmly in line with the Virginia of Mr. Mason, and with 
the Louisiana of Mr. Slidell, Mr. Belmont was the trusted coun- 
selor and ally of large-minded national Democrats like Governor 
Marcy and Senator Douglas ; and that for twelve long years after 
the crash of civil war overtook us, and while you were still chiefly 
known to us in Philadelphia and at Newport as the " Cupid Bay- 
ard" of our youth, Mr. Belmont, as chairman of the National 
Democratic Committee, was holding firmly the constitutional lines 
of the grand old party under an incessant and implacable fire of 
injustice and of obloquy ? How could you persuade yourself that 
to adopt the tactics of the ostrich in your treatment of such a 
leader at such a moment could possibly advance your permanent 
influence, I will not say with your party, but even with that very 
section of your party which you supposed to be affected unfavor- 
ably to you by the splendid publicity which Mr. Belmont had so 
long given to his warm interest in your welfare and in your politi- 
cal advancement ? 

" C'etait pire qu'un crime— c'itait une faute ! " 

But, as you see, I do not attribute it, as your enemies doubtless 
do, to ingratitude on your part; that is, to conscious ingratitude. I 
do not think you an ungrateful man — for ingratitude is a deliberate 
disregard of obligations intelligently felt and recognized. I am 
quite sure that you clutched at the Department of State partly in 
a spasm of personal mortification at your failure to obtain the 
Treasury, but partly also because you really fancied that not to see 
you enrolled among the advisers of President Cleveland, would be a 
source of such pain and distress to all your political friends, and of 
course to Mr. Belmont among them, that the mere fact of your 
going into the Cabinet would make them perfectly happy, and 
would appear to them to be an adequate compensation for all their 
labors, not only on your behalf but on behalf of the party and of 
its principles. 

H. D., in one of his sardonic caricatures of the terrible story 
of the siege of Paris, represents the Kaiser William addressing a 
battalion of stalwart Prussian infantry. The soldiers stand ankle- 
deep in the snow, and shiver in their scant tunics under the leaf- 
less boughs of the ice-clad trees. 

" My children ! " says the grand old warrior — " my children ! I 
am well pleased with you, and in proof of it I have ordered a fur- 
lined cloak to be given — to my son Fritz ! " 
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Here I am sure we haTe the true and inward type of your in- 
stinctive and unconscious attitude toward your political friends. 
It is not without many parallels in the history of successful princes; 
but it has never worked well in the case of politicians. 

Let me, however, be wholly just to you. I have no doubt that 
an honest and generous anxiety for the success of President Cleve- 
land had much to do with your eagerness to assume the respon- 
sibilities of a Cabinet office. You knew him to be entirely without 
experience in Federal affairs ; and everything that you had heard 
of him (for you had no personal relations with him before his 
election to the Presidency) led you to think that in choosing his 
Cabinet he would incline of himself and would be urged by his 
nearest personal friends to make what Jefferson so strongly and 
tersely condemned as "a draught upon the lottery of untried 
characters." This, doubtless, seemed to you a prospect full of 
perils for the party and for the country — perils so grave that to 
counter them by throwing yourself into one of the Departments 
would be an act of unselfish good will to the head of the new Ad- 
ministration, not untinctured with some flavor of that high 
Eoman spirit which still stirs and kindles the hearts of men in the 
tale of Marcus Curtius. 

Alas ! that you should have succumbed to the temptation ! 
Once before at such a critical moment in your career, your guar- 
dian angel had nodded upon his post. Can we ever forget it 1 

When the great conspiracy of 1876 had been fairly organized, 
and the pressure of Federal power was put by those who controlled 
it upon the sworn representatives of the American people to make 
them abandon the discharge of their sacred trust, and turn over the 
choice of the Chief Magistrate to an extemporized tribunal lying 
outside of the customs, and, as I believe, outside of the Constitution 
of the Eepublic, why did not you sit silent and steadfast to await 
the assault of the conspirators as sate the senators of Kome in 
the presence of the invading Gauls ? "What had you to do with 
promoting the device by which it was written in the Book of Fate 
that the Democratic millions of the United States should be de- 
frauded of the plain result of their legitimately recorded will ? 

Was not your strength then, in the words of Scripture, " to sit 
still ? " By what accursed influence was it laid upon you to arise 
and to insist that the Democrats of the United States should put 
their faith in the verdict to be given by an unimpaneled and un- 
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authentic jury upon a ease already decided in the High Court of 
the American people at the polls ? 

" What beast was it made you do it ! " 

"It is not to be assumed," you exclaimed, " that men of high 
station, like these Kepublican senators and representatives and 
judges, will come to any decision upon the great question out of 
key with justice and with the Constitution ! " What was this but 
to say that Judge Lynch must be trusted to administer the law ? 

"I have tried a dozen ways of getting this matter put straight," 
exclaimed Lord John Russell, upon a certain occasion, to Lord 
Palmerston, "and I really am at my wit's end how to manage 
it!" 

" Suppose," replied the caustic Premier; "suppose yon tried 
letting it alone ? " 

Familiar as your guardian angel must be with the British 
peerage, how unhandsome it was of him not to enforce upon you 
in those cruel and crucial days of the battle over the Electoral Com- 
mission, this simple and masterly suggestion of the Irish viscount 
whom John Bull honors and reveres as the most successful and the 
most English of modern English statesmen ! 

A truce, however, to vain regrets ! 

"Not Jove himself hath power upon the Past." Let us deal 
with your position as you have made it, and not waste idle tears 
upon what might have been ! If there is nothing to be hoped for 
by you, or from you in the Department of State — and I am sure 
that this will become entirely apparent to you before I close this 
friendly appeal — must we abandon all expectation also of seeing 
you serve the party and the country in the Senate ? 

I hope not. But if my hope is to ripen into fruition, the popu- 
lar notion must be dispelled, that your seat in the Senate was in 
the nature of a "pocket borough," created for you by the heredi- 
tary devotion of the voters of Delaware to your family. 

John Adams and Thomas Jefferson, who did not agree as 
to many matters, were both of the opinion, very keenly expressed 
by Jefferson in a letter to Adams, that " in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut there seemed to be a traditionary reverence for cer- 
tain families which had rendered the offices of the government 
nearly hereditary in those families." This, which was true of 
those two Commonwealths threescore and ten years ago, seems to 
be commonly believed now of Delaware. 
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I think I detected a tincture of this belief in the treatment of 
the question of the Delaware qualifications for Toting which at- 
tracted so much attention in the November issue of this Review. 
It is an unfounded belief, as I think I have already shown, and in 
showing it to be an unfounded belief I think I have done a real 
service not only to Delaware and to you, but to your amiable and 
accomplished successor in the Senate. 

Mr. Gray is too often alluded to, not as a Senator from Dela- 
ware, but as Mr. Bayard's Senator. He it was who urged your 
nomination for the Presidency upon the Democratic Convention, 
at Chicago, in a brief but eloquent speech, in the course of which 
he frankly admitted that the Convention might not unnaturally 
fancy that "his affections had taken possession of his head." No 
one is likely to fancy this of you, and the extraordinary zeal shown 
by you in February last for the election of Mr. Gray as your suc- 
cessor has been pretty generally interpreted, at least in Delaware 
and in Philadelphia, as proof that you expected Mr. Gray to hold 
and occupy for you your " curule chair " while you tried your 
hand at the Department of State with the understanding that he 
should resign it to you at any time if you made up your mind to 
return to it. 

I need not repeat that such an impression as this ought to be 
dissipated without delay. It is calculated to irritate the self-re- 
spect of the Legislature and of the people of Delaware ; and you 
and I know it to be absolutely groundless. What the Bayards 
were in Delaware when Mr. James Bayard fell into the hands 
of Sir William Howe, at Swedes' Ford, and prayed to be delivered 
from them as having nothing to do with the armed rebellion of the 
Americans against King George, they still are ; "carpet-baggers," 
not in any offensive sense of that word, but in its true sense. And 
it was not an easy matter, as you and I know, for Mr. Gray to over- 
come the objections to his election by the Legislature of Delaware, 
which were founded upon the charge that if elected he would 
really represent not Delaware, but .the Department of State. As 
it was, he was elected by a bare majority, and after what an 
anxious canvass ! 

Can I forget how troubled and distressed your friends in Phila- 
delphia were while you were struggling with that local opposition ! 
What would have been your position had your acceptance of the 
State Department been followed by the defeat in Delaware of Mr. 
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Gray ! How bitterly you spoke at that time of the new President, 
and of his "crass indifference" on a matter so vital to you ! No 
man knows better than you do just to what turn a canvas-back 
should be cooked ; but when you then expatiated to your friends on 
the traits of "that delicate duck, Cleveland," it certainly was in 
the vein rather of Brutus preparing Caesar for burial than of An- 
tony come to bury him ! 

Your petulance in regard to the President at that time at- 
tracted much attention. Only the other day a very clever woman, 
the wife of one of your most indefatigable Kepublican tormentors 
in the Senate, told me that, meeting you by accident a day or two 
after the confirmation of your appointment as Secretary of State, 
she congratulated you in perfect good faith upon the new career 
thus open to you. 

" Imagine my surprise," she said, " when instead of responding to my good- 
natured commonplaces good naturedly he swerved from my words like a half- 
broken horse from the- shadow of a whip, and, tossing up his head in that 
comical way he has, exclaimed : ' No, madame, no ! Condole with me, do not 
congratulate me!'" 

She is a meditative little lady, and as she tells me she discussed 
your queer behavior afterward with her husband. 

"For my part," she said, "I really thought he was making believe and 
trying to humbug me into the notion that he was indifferent to office ; but my 
husband laughed at me, and said in his cold, sardonic way : ' No, my dear, 
nothing of the sort. He meant what he said. The truth is, that he took the 
office regarding it as a brevet nomination for the Presidency, and imagining 
that he was to play a more successful Seward to a second-rate Lincoln. I know 
Cleveland better than he does, and I can see that he has found out his mistake. 
I am only amused at his finding it out so soon.' " 

That you have since then done your best to accommodate your- 
self to the icy facts of the case is undoubtedly true. I am sure you 
would not now speak of the President as a "delicate duck." I 
even believe that you are entirely sincere in the profession of 
admiration and " almost boyish affection," which you now lavish 
upon him whenever he is mentioned. He is an excellent listener, 
and you have always had a high opinion of anybody who would 
lend you his ears. 

Most senators have a weakness for monologue, born of that 
" courtesy of the Senate," which has made that august chamber 
the Elysium of political bores. Under the time-honored customs 
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of the Cabinet you might have found your seat at the green table 
less agreeable, for it has always heretofore been usual for the 
President to discuss public questions with his official advisers 
freely at Cabinet meetings. President Cleveland has inaugurated 
a new order of things, -which makes it possible for you to monopo- 
lize the whole of a session ; and however this may affect your col- 
leagues it keeps you in good humor with yourself and with the 
President who permits it, while it leaves him at liberty to work 
out questions quietly in his own way without wasting words upon 
them. 

But how has this order of things affected your standing with 
the party which opened the doors of place and power to the Presi- 
dent and to you ? What is the prospect before you if you dis- 
regard this earnest appeal of mine and insist upon allowing Dela- 
ware to put another person into your late seat in the Senate on 
the 4th of March, 1887 ? 

Remember, there is danger in delay ! 

I am sure that the candid Editor of this Review, on whom the 
Tyrian and the Trojan may urge with equal confidence their conflict- 
ing claims, will allow me to protest against certain inferences drawn 
by others from his paper on the disfranchised State, to the disad- 
vantage of the Democrats of Delaware. But the Democrats of 
Delaware have not forgotten that it was your own voice raised, 
though raised in vain, at the Democratic Convention of 1872, in 
Baltimore, against the validity of the Fifteenth Amendment, which 
has fastened upon Delaware the acrid hostility of the North on 
this subject. They were wounded then to see a patriotic South 
Carolinian of Irish descent, Mr. O'Connor, come forward and de- 
mand for the " four millions of enfranchised negroes " that pro- 
tection and security in their guaranteed rights which your lips 
should have demanded ! 

Nor were they gratified, believe me, when in a fit of temper last 
summer, as Secretary of State, you allowed yourself to express to a 
member of Congress the absurd opinion that "popular government 
was a failure if men were to expect office as the reward of party 
work." Did not your grandfather offer office to General Smith 
as the reward of party work for Burr eighty years ago ? And has 
popular government failed in consequence thereof ? Such explo- 
sions of childish temper recall the story told of John Adams, who, 
when he was amiably reminded by Langdon of the heavy vote 
vol. cxli. — no. 350. 7 
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given to Clinton for the Vice-Presidency, " gritted his teeth and 
said, 'D — n 'em — d — n 'em— d — n 'em. You see an elective 
government will not do.'" 

I do not care to dwell at length upon your handling of the 
patronage of your department. You certainly must have heard 
enough on that subject to convince you that you have succeeded in 
alienating profoundly the good-will of your own party without 
conquering the respect of the opposite party or of the public. 
Perhaps you are not wholly to blame for this. Diplomatic appoint- 
ments of importance cannot possibly be made without discussion 
by the Cabinet if they are to satisfy either a great party or the 
general opinion of the country. Your responsibility in this 
particular arises out of your failure as a Mentor to impress upon 
your Telemachus, the President, the importance of consulting 
your colleagues at least before consenting to adopt suggestions 
made by you. The true rale to be followed in all such matters 
was long ago laid down by President Jefferson in a remarkable 
conversation which he had with Burr in April, 1806. In that 
conversation the founder of the Democratic party maintained, 
" that in a government like ours it is necessary to embrace in its 
public administration as great a mass of public confidence as pos- 
sible by employing those who have a character, with the public 
of their own, and not merely a secondary one through the Exec- 
utive." 

Wise and pregnant words ! 

What can be more fraught with peril to that government of the 
people by the people for the people, of which we hear so much and 
see so little, than the practice of "astonishing" the country by 
the appointment to important public positions of men whose 
merits and whose claims are a conundrum ? Government by 
party is the only method of government which as yet has been 
found to be practically consistent with the maintenance of free 
institutions ; but you stand alone with the President so far in the 
contention that the party which can best be trusted with power is 
"a surprise party." 

Of course I know that your appointments have not all been 
made at haphazard. I do not wonder that your colleagues were 
struck with dumb amazement when you quietly announced to 
them in a room at the White House on the morning of Sunday, 
the 15th of March, that the question of the English mission had 
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been settled the day before between yourself and the President by 
the selection for that conspicuous post of an able lawyer from the 
Eepublican State of Vermont, whose name had never till that 
moment been so much as mentioned in connection with the ap- 
pointment to one of them. How could they have divined the 
processes by which your mind was mysteriously working back from 
the State Department in 1885 to the Custom House Investigations 
at New York, and the case of Phelps, Dodge & Co., in 1872 ? No 
one supposes that Mr. Phelps took any steps to promote this 
operation of your mind ; but on the other hand it is quite clear 
that you can claim no credit for the satisfactory results of a nomi- 
nation thus engendered; nor can you justly quarrel with the 
critics who have found an explanation of it in that bitter and per- 
sistent personal dislike to Ex-President Arthur, which led you 
to scandalize a company of ladies and gentlemen assembled at the 
residence of Senator Pendleton to bid farewell to the Ex-President 
and to his sister, by flinging violently out of the house as soon as 
you learned of the presence there of the late Chief Magistrate of 
the Union. 

It is really no one's fault but your own that personal consider- 
ations of this unfortunate kind have been imported into the dis- 
cussion of almost every appointment of importance to which yoa 
have been a party. 

Consider the case of Mr. Keiley, over which such a ludicrous 
pother has been raised by you in the President's first Message to 
Congress. What is more certain than that you selected Mr. Keiley 
for a foreign appointment, not because he was " an estimable citi- 
zen of unimpeached probity and competence," as you solemnly 
aver in the Message, but because you had reason to suppose that 
the patronage bestowed on him would strengthen the canvass then 
making in Virginia by a most respectable and excellent Democrat 
of that State, your especial friend Mr. Barbour, for that seat in the 
United States Senate which has just been given by the Democrats 
of the Legislature to an equally respectable and excellent Demo- 
crat who does not happen to be your especial friend, Mr. Daniel ? 
This is the simple truth, as you know. Why deform it with a nod- 
ding cap and jingling bells? Why make yourself out above all to be 
phenomenally ignorant of the rudiments of diplomatic common 
6ense by pretending that Mr. Keiley was nominated because he was 
a Catholic to gratify the Catholic world with the spectacle of a 
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conscientious Catholic honestly convinced that the King of Italy 
is an usurper, yet paying deferential homage to that usurper as an 
accredited minister near the usurper's court ? That Mr. Keiley is 
indeed " an estimable citizen of umimpeached probity and com- 
petence " abundantly appears from his bearing amid all the vexa- 
tious circumstances into the bubbling vortex of which your heed- 
less nomination so inconsiderately threw him. But the country 
is full "of estimable citizens of unimpeached probity and compe- 
tence." Why then make yourself and the government a laughing- 
stock by pretending that it was by reason of his probity and com- 
petence, and not by reason of his political relations with your own 
political friends, that you first nominated him for a mission which 
he could not have discharged without practical disloyalty to the head 
of his Church ; and then nominated him for another mission near a 
court which could hardly have been expected by any well-informed 
manager of the foreign affairs of the United States to expose itself 
without a protest to the annoyance of receiving an envoy already re- 
jected by a neighboring power ? How can you expect grown men 
to believe that the government of Austria rejected Mr. Keiley 
because the Court of Vienna wished to " put a limitation upon the 
right of selection by the Executive; of the servants of the United 
States ? " "Why should Austria or any other power wish to do 
this ? Did you not cover the whole ground as a matter of common 
sense, when, writing on the 31st of August last to the American 
Secretary at Vienna, you said that " this government concedes as 
freely as it exercises the right to refuse to receive an envoy?" 
Why make a political mountain out of a very small diplomatic 
mole-hill ? Believe me, my dear Secretary, the American eagle is 
now a full-fledged bird, no longer to be taken with chaff— and, if 
I may be pardoned for mixing metaphors, no longer to be vexed 
into a world-shaking scream of wrath by the casual brushing from 
his imperial wing of a chip scarcely solid enough to supply the 
raw material of one of those Delaware matches which, thanks to 
your zealous treatment of the tariff as a " local question," are now 
protected against the dangerous competition of Austria, Norway 
and John Bull, at the expense of every laboring man and woman 
in the land ! 

Trust me, this veneering of fine words will not long deceive 
any one who takes the trouble to test your work with his thumb- 
nail. Was it because he was " an estimable citizen of unimpeached 
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probity and competence," that you asked ex-Governor Porter, of 
Tennessee, to step from a railway office into the Department of 
State — or was it because you wished at one and the same time to 
oblige Senator Jackson of that State with whom you delight to ex- 
change talk of horses under the umbrageous boughs of the grand 
old beeches in his pleasant Western home, and to disoblige Senator 
Harris, to whom Vice-President Arthur four years ago sought to 
" limit the right of selection" of the Democratic Senators in order 
to keep you out of the chair of that august body ? 

But these, as I have said, are minor matters. It is by your 
treatment of graver and more troublesome issues that you have 
made your continued tenure of the State Department inconsistent 
with any hope of future usefulness in you to your party, your 
Country, or yourself. 

You came into the Department, denounced by a journal usu- 
ally most devoted to your interests, the New York "Herald," 
as having upheld the ''side of England, clearly in the wrong 
against America, clearly in the right " on the question of the 
binding force upon the United States of the Clayton-Bulwer Con- 
vention of 1850. Your efforts to prevent the ratification of a 
treaty with Nicaragua for the construction of a ship canal were 
calculated, in the opinion of the " Herald," to send the President 
and the Democratic party out of power after four years, " with 
ruined reputation and lost prestige." 

Undoubtedly you were right to oppose the ratification of that 
treaty, for it was open to serious and fatal objections. But were 
you right to uphold the binding force of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, a treaty violated by Great Britain almost as soon as it was 
made ? Were you right to assume, as you did in your speech on 
the subject, that the intent of Sir Henry Bulwer in negotiating 
that treaty in 1850, was to " crown the edifice " of American in- 
dependence and complete the work begun thirty years before by 
George Canning, Monroe, Bush and John Quincy Adams ! 

Certainly not, and it is impossible that any Senator who lis- 
tened to that speech can think without anxiety of your possible 
conduct in dealing with any one of a hundred dangerous ques- 
tions likely at any moment to arise out of the existing situation of 
affairs on the great American Isthmus ? 

And what shall I say of the indictment (there is no other word 
for it) which has just been brought against you by one of the 
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ablest and staunchest Democratic leaders in New England, in con- 
nection with that grave international question of the North Amer- 
ican fisheries which was so mischievously dropped out of sight 
with the connivance of your grandfather, Mr. James A. Bayard, 
at the time of the negotiations of the treaty of Ghent in 1815 ? 

It appears from this indictment that on the 7th of March last, 
before you had so much as set your new official house in order, 
you permitted the British minister at Washington, Mr. West, 
acting in concert with the very able and astute and anti- American 
Premier of Canada, Sir John Macdonald, to lead you into com- 
mitting the Administration to the practical stultification of a joint 
resolution of the American Congress adopted March 3, 1883, the 
express object of which was to secure the abrogation of the fish- 
ing clauses of the Treaty of Washington and the restoration to our 
New England States and people of rights fully conceded to 
them by George III. at the peace of Versailles and suspended by 
the war of 1812. What Democrat needs to be told that no man 
in this country can speak with more authority on this subject 
than Mr. Spofford of Newburyport ? And it is Mr. Spofford who 
assumes the responsibility of the assertion that 

" the course upon which Secretary Bayard has entered, is precisely that which 
being desired by Great Britain was not desired by the fishing interest or by the 
fishermen themselves, and that unless it can be forestalled and reversed, it will 
lead to the destruction of our fisheries as one of our productive industries." 

Do you imagine that such an indictment as this will be suf- 
fered, by your enemies and by the enemies of your party, to go un- 
tried ? 

Nor is this the worst. 

Mr. Spofford, a Democrat trained in the soundest principles of 
the Democratic faith, and tried by years of battle in a State only 
less hopelessly Eepublican than the State of Mr. Phelps, goes fur- 
ther far than this. He calmly and deliberately charges you not 
with infidelity alone to a great American interest, but with the 
un-Democratic crime of "undertaking to exercise powers with 
which" you are not officially clothed, and he denounces your 
understanding with the British authorities as "an instance of 
usurpation in office demanding, I had almost said, the penalty of 
impeachment." 

This is no child's play, believe me, my dear Secretary ! 

Questions of your private relations with the patronage of the 
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Executive, questions even of tact and taste in your treatment of for- 
eign governments, dwindle away before the formidable accusation 
that you have ventured to make "an agreement with Great Britain 
wherein, without the slightest warrant of law, without the partici- 
pation of the Senate, although that body was yet in session pend- 
ing the negotiation, you have offended the sovereignty of the United 
States by attempting to deed away their maritime rights, or to guar- 
antee immunity for their violation !" 

Truly does Mr. Spofford say that "for offenses much less griev- 
ous against the majesty of the State there are not wanting prece- 
dents for impeachment in the parliamentary journals both of Great 
Britain and the United States." 

With these words ringing in my ears, I almost begin to feel 
that I have deferred too long this warning cry ! Can you retire 
from office in the face of such an indictment ? Can you remain in 
office under the gathering cloud of such distrust and such denunci- 
ations ? And whether you retire, or whether you remain, is it still 
possible that Delaware, relieved though she be of the imputations 
put upon her of subservient acquiescence in the condition of a 
family pocket borough of the Bayards, may and will afford you 
once again an opportunity to redeem, by quiet and modest fidelity 
to the duties of a Senator, the reputation and the influence which 
you have so swiftly squandered upon the futilities of patronage and 
the illusions of office, as a Secretary of State ? 

AeTHTJE KlCHMOND. 



